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bringing up of the ice-boat broadside to the breeze, 
they could hear the fluctuating surge of deep waters, 
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ice. An instant more of such rapid progression 
would have sunk them in it, beyond all hope. 

“ Live and learn, they say,” remarked Sam Holt, 
rising from his prostrate position beside the cargo; 
“and I certainly had yet to learn that breathing- 
holes could form at such an early period in the 
winter as this. We had better retrace our steps 
a bit, Wynn; for the ice is probably unsound for 
some distance about that split.” 
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“ A merciful escape,” said Arthur, after they had 
worked their way backwards a few yards. 

«“ Ay, and even if we could have pulled up our- 
selves on the brink, the sledge must have been 
soused to a dead certainty. Had the gnow-flakes 
been a trifle thicker, we wouldn’t have seen the 
hole till we were swimming, I guess. And it’s 
well this cord of uncle Zack’s was rotten, or the 
sail would have been too much for my pull.” One 
of the ropes stretching the lower side of the blanket 
had snapped under the sudden pressure of Sam 
Holt’s vigorous jerk round, and thereby lessened 
the forward force. 

They made a long circuit of the deadly breathing- 
hole, and then ran for the nearest shore on the 
further side. The deepening layer of soft snow on 
the surface of the ice impeded the smooth action 
of the runners considerably, and made travelling 
laborious. 

Under the lee of a promontory covered with 
pines, they drew up to rest for a few minutes, and 
shake away loose snow. 

“You know everything, Holt, so you can tell me 
why those treacherous breaks in the ice are called 
breathing-holes.” 

“TI believe there’s no reason to be given beyond 
a popular Canadian superstition, that a lake needs 
air as well as a human being, and must have it, by 
bursting these openings through its prison of ice. 
The freezing is generally uniform all over the 
surface at first, and after a month or so it cracks in 
certain spots, perhaps where there exists some eddy 
or cross-current in the water. But evidently the 
hole we saw a while ago was never frozen at all. 
Uncle Zack would tell you it is over some dismal 
cavern, whence issue whirlwinds and foul air.” 

“ T think we should get on almost better without 
skates,” said Arthur, when they had struggled a 
furlong further. 

“We are in a drift just now,” answered Mr. 
Holt; “the wind has heaped the snow up along 
here. Certainly the skates would be of more use 
to us farther out on the pond; but I think we had 
better be cautious, and continue to coast;” and so 
they did, having the fear of other possible breath- 
ing holes before their eyes. 

How gtandly roared the wind through the forest 
of pines, with a steady persistent swelling sound, 
_as of breakers upon an iron shore! sweeping off 
masses of snow wherewith to drown all landmarks 
in undistinguishable drifts of whiteness, and driving 
aslant the descending millions of flakes, till the 
outlines of the lake landscape were confused to the 
eyes which tried to trace familiar copse or headland. 

Sam Holt was secretly somewhat disquieted, and 
watched narrowly for the cedars which denoted the 
Wynns’ land. He would have abandoned the ice- 
boat but for unwillingness to risk the fruit of their 
day’s journey. They must be near the swamp and 
the creek now: it was scarcely possible they could 
have passed without recognising the cove whence 
they had issued in the morning; and yet there was 
a chance. For the weather was extremely thick, 
and daylight was fading quickly: the disguise of 
drifts is bewildering even to the most practised eye. 

“Ha! there are our cedars at last!” exclaimed 
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Arthur. “How the snow has buried them; they 
look stunted. I suppose up here’s the creek ;” and 
he laid his hands beside his mouth, to shout a 
signal to the shanty, which was smothered imme- 
diately in the greater tumult of the storm. 

Mr. Holt left the grounded ice-boat, and pro- 
ceeded farther inland to examine the locality: re- 
turning in a few minutes, when Arthur had his 
skates off, with the information that this was 
merely a cove running in among trees, and by no 
means the estuary of a stream. 

“ Now you know, Holt, if this isn’t our creek, it 
must be our swamp, and I’m blinded and petrified 
on that lake. Do let us get overland to the shanty. 
I’m certain we would travel faster; and we can 
haul up the planks to-morrow or next day. You 
see it’s getting quite dark.” 

“And do you think the pathless forest will 
be more lightsome than the open ice? No; we'd 
better kindle a fire, and camp out to-night. I’m 
pretty sure we must have passed Cedar Creek 
without knowing.” 

Arthur was already so drowsy, from the excessive 
cold, that he was only glad of the pretext for re- 
maining still, and yielding to the uncontrollable pro- 
pensity. But Mr. Holt pulled him on his feet, and 
commanded him to gather brushwood and sticks, 
while he went about himself picking birch-bark off 
the dead and living trees. This he spread under 
the brush, and ignited with his tinder box. The 
sight of the flame seemed to wake up Arthur with 
a shock, from the lethargy that was stealing over 
his faculties. Mr. Holt had chosen a good site for 
his fire, in the lee of a great body of pines, whose 
massive stems broke the wind; so the blaze quick- 
ened and prospered, till a great bed of scarlet coals 
and ends of fagots remained of the first relay of 
fuel, and another was heaped on. Now Arthur was 
glowing to his fingers’-ends, thoroughly wide awake, 
and almost relishing the novelty of his lodgings for 
the night; with snow all around, curtaining over- 
head, carpeting under-foot. 

“Curious way they camp out in the far west,” 
said Holt, with his arms round his knees, as he sat 
on their hemlock mattress and gazed into the fire: 
wherein all old memories seem ever to have a 
trysting-place with fancy. And so scenes of his 
roving years came back to him. 

“ You must know that out in the Hudson’s Bay 
territory the snow is often ten or fourteen feet 
deep, not only in drifts, but in smooth even layers, 
obliterating the country inequalities wonderfully. 
That’s the native land of snow-shoes, and of furs, 
where your clothes must be mainly of both for half 
the year. But I was going to tell you how the 
voyageurs build a fire when they have to camp out 
on a winter’s night, and there’s twelve feet of snow 
between them and the solid ground.” 

“Sheer impossibility,” said Arthur, presump- 
tuously: “the fire would work a hole down.” 

“You shall hear. First, they cut down a lot of 
trees—green timber—about twenty feet or more in 
length. These are laid closely parallel on the snow, 
which has previously been beaten to a little con- 





sistency by snow-shoes: on the platform thus made 
the fire is lit, and it burns away merrily.” 
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“Don’t the trees ever burn through ?” 
Arthur. 

“Seldom; but the heat generally works a cavity 
in the snow underneath, sometimes quite a chasm, 
seven or eight feet deep—fire above, water below. 
Ha! I’m glad to see my old friend the Great Bear 
looking through over the pines yonder. Our storm 
has done its worst.” 

“Holt, though I’m rather hungry and sleepy, I’m 
heartily glad of this night’s outing, for one reason : 
you won't be able to leave us to-morrow, and so are 
booked for another week, old fellow. 

It seemed irrevocably the case; and under this 
conviction Arthur rolled himself in the blanket (cut 
from the spar of the ice-boat), and went into dream- 
land straight from his brushwood bed, Mr. Holt 
continuing to sit by the fire, gazing into it, as be- 
fore: which sort of gazing, experienced people say, 
is very bad fortheeyes. Perhaps it was that which 
caused a certain moisture to swell into most visible 
bright drops, filling the calm grey orbs with un- 
speakable sadness for a little while. The Great 
Bear climbed higher, round the icy pole; the sky 
had ceased to snow before the absorbed thinker by 
the fire noticed the change of weather. Then he 
rose gently, laid further wood on the blazing pile, 
threw brush about Arthur’s feet and body, for addi- 
tional warmth, and, skates in hand, went down to 
the lake to explore. 

On reaching the point of the headland, he looked 
round. ‘The weather was much clearer; but west- 
wards, a glimmering sheen of ice—black land 
stretching along, black islands, snow-crowned, rising 
midway afar. Eastward, ha! that is what should 
have been done hours agg. A fire burned on the 
edge of the woods at some distance. So they had 
really passed Cedar Creek unawares, as he suspected 
from the nature of the ground and trees. 

While Robert and Andy crouched by their fire, 
feeding it up to full blaze with the most resinous 
wood they could find, the distant shout of the coming 
travellers gladdened their ears. The servant flung 
his whole stock of balsam on the beacon at once, 
causing a most portentous flame-burst, and sprang 
up with a wild “ hurroo!” wielding one half-burnt 
fagot @& la shillelah about his head. 

“Oh then, Misther Robert achora, it’s yerself is 
the janius, an’ to think of mekin’ a lighthouse to 
guide ’em wid, an’ here they are safe home by the 
manes of it. But now, sir, if ye’ll take my advice, 
as we’re always lost when we goes anywhere by 
ourselves, we ought niver part for the futhur, an’ 
thin we'll all go asthray together, safe an’ sound.” 

“Let’s warm ourselves at this glorious fire, be- 
fore we go up to the shanty,” said Arthur, stretch- 
ing out his feet to the fire. “Pity to let it waste 
its sweetness on the desert air.” 

So they stood explaining matters by the fire for 
afew minutes; till Andy, who was never tired of 
heaping on fresh fuel, came forward with an arm- 
ful, and a puzzled face. 

“Mr. Holt, sir, there’s somethin’ quare in that 
three, sir, which has a big hole in it full of dhry 
sticks an’ brush, an’ there’s somethin’ woolly in- 
side, sir, that I felt wid me two hands: an’ more 
be token it’s a big baste, whatever it is.” 


asked 
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“ A bear, probably,” said Mr. Holt, as he warmed 
the sole of one foot. “ Better let him alone till 
morning, and tuck in his bed-clothes again for to- 
night, poor fellow.” But Arthur had started up 
to investigate, and must pull the black fleece for 
his personal satisfaction. 

“Oh, throth he’s stirrin’ now,” exclaimed Andy, 
who had begun to cram the orifice with the former 
stuffing of dried boughs and brush. “ We've woke 
him up, Masther Arthur, if it’s asleep he was at 
all, the rogue; an’ now he’s sthrugglin’ out of the 
hole wid all his might. Keep in there, you big 
villyan, you don’t dare to offer to come out;” for 
Andy set his shoulder against the great carcass, 
which nevertheless sheered round till muzzle and 
paws could be brought into action, and their use 
illustrated on Andy’s person. 

“Och murthur!” roared the sufferer; “he has his 
arms round me, the baste; he’s squeezin’ me into 
m—m—mash.” 

A blazing stick, drawn from the fire by Mr. 
Holt’s hand, here struck the bear's nose and eyes ; 
which, conjoined with Andy’s own powerful wrench- 
ing, caused him to loosen his hold, and a ball from 
the rifle, which Robert had fortunately brought 
down as the companion of their night-watch, 
finished his career. 

“Well done, Bob,” when, after a run of thirty 


| yards or so, they stood beside the prostrate enemy ; 


“you've won our first bearskin. Now we shall 
see what the paws are like, in the way of eatables ; 
don’t you say they’re delicious, Holt ?” 

Borne upon two strong poles, the bear made his 
way up to the shanty, and was housed for the rest 
of the night. Poor Andy was found to be severely 
scratched by the long sharp claws. “Sure I’m 
glad ’twas none of yerselves he tuk to huggin’,” 
said the faithful fellow, “an’ scrapin’ as if ’twas a 
pratie he wanted to peel.” 

He had his revenge on the fore paws next morn- 
ing, when Mr. Holt cut them off, some time before 
breakfast, and set them in a mound of hot ashes to 
bake, surrounding and crowning them further with 
live coals. Bruin himself was dragged outside into 
the snow, preparatory to the operations of skinning 
and cutting up into joints of excellent meat. 

“Do you know, I saw an amazing resemblance 
to a far-coated man, as he stood up last night be- 
fore Robert’s shot,” said Arthur. 

“You're not the first to see it,” replied Holt. 
“The Indians call him ‘the forest-man,’ and the 
Lower Canadians the ‘ bourgeois;’ they attribute to 
him a sagacity almost human; the Crees and 
Ojibbeways fancy him an enchanted being, and will 
enter into conversation with him when they meet 
in the woods.” 

“ Yet they take an unfair advantage of his paws.” 

“ That’s true: my cookery must be almost done.” 
And he re-entered the hut to dish up his dainty. 
“Come, who'll feast with me ?” 

“ Appearances are much against them,” said 
Robert, eyeing the charcoal-looking paws, which 
presented soles uppermost on the trencher. Mr. 
Holt scooped out a portion on to his own plate, and 
used no further persuasion. 

“’Twould never do not to know the taste of 
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bear's paw,” said Arthur, as if winding himself up 
to the effort of picking a small bit. Mr. Holt was 
amused to see the expression of enlightened satis- 
faction that grew on his face. “Oh, Bob, ’tis 
really capital. That’s only a prejudice about its 
black look,” helping himself again. “The Indians 
aren’t far removed from epicures, when this is their 
pet dish.” 

“Well,” observed Mr. Holt, filling his horn cup 
with tea from the kettle, “they equally relish fried 
poreupines and skunks; but some of their viands 
might tempt an alderman—such as elk’s nose, 
beaver’s tail, and buffalo’s hump.” 

“Holt,” said Arthur, scooping the paw a third 
time, “it seemed to me that chap had fixed himself 
in a hole barely big enough, to judge by the way 
he wriggled out.” 

“Very likely. ‘Bears air the knowingest var- 
mint in all creation,’ as Uncle Zack would say. 
They sometimes watch for days before entering a 
tree, and then choose the smallest opening pos- 
sible, for warmth’s sake, and scrape up brush and 
moss to conceal themselves. I’ve known the hollow 
tree be such a tight fit that the hunters were com- 
pelled to cut it open to get at the bear after he was 
shot. I suspect the heat of our fire had roused 
this one, even before Andy pulled away the brush, 
or he wouldn’t ha’ been so lively.” 

“What's the meat like, Holt? I hope it don’t 
taste carnivorous.” 

“You'll hardly know it from beef, except that 
the shcrter grain makes it tenderer; for the bear 
lives on the best products of the forest. He'll sit 
on his haunches before a serviceberry-tree, bend 
the branches with his paws, and eat off the red 
fruit wholesale. He'll grub with his claws for the 
bear-potatoes, and chew them like tobacco. He'll 
pick the kernels out of nuts, and help himself to 
your maize and fall wheat, when you have them, 
as well as to your sucking-pigs and yearly calves.” 

“Then we may fairly eat him in return,” said 
Robert; “but I'll leave the paws to you and 
Arthur.” 

“Thank you for the monopoly. Now, these 
knives are sufficiently sharp.” Sam Holt had been 
putting an edge on them at the grindstone during 
his talk. ‘Come and have your lesson in fur- 
making, for I must be off.” 

“ Off! oh nonsense ; not to-day,” exclaimed both. 
But he was quite unpersuadable when once his plan 
was fixed. He took the stage at Greenock that 
afternoon. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—SILVER SLEIGH-BELLS. 
TE shanty was ere long lined in a comely manner 
with the planks which had journeyed up the pond 
in the ice-boat, affording many an evening’s work 
for Arthur. About Christmas all was right and 
tight. 

Now, to those who have any regrets or sadnesses 
in the background of memory, the painfullest of all 
times are these anniversaries. One is forced round 
face to face with the past and the unalterable, to 
gaze on it, perchance, through blinding tears. The 
days return—unchanged: but oh to what changed 
hearts! 
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Were they not thinking of the Canadian exiles 
to-day, at home, at dearold Dunore? For nothing 
better than exiles did the young men feel themselves, 
this snow-white Christmas morning, in the log-hut 
among the backwoods, without a friendly face to 
smile a greeting, except poor Andy’s; and his was 
regretful and wistful enough too. 

“T say, Bob, what shall we do with ourselves? 
I’m sure I wish I didn’t know ’twas Christmas 
day at all. It makes a fellow feel queer and non- 
sensical—home-sick, I suppose they call it—and all 
that sort of thing. I vote we obliterate the fact, 
by chopping as hard as any other day.” 

So, after reading the chapters for the day, (how 
the words brought up a picture of the wee country 
church in Ireland, with its congregation of a dozen, 
its whitewashed walls and blindless lancet windows!) 
they went forth to try that relief for all pains of 
memory—steady hard work. The ten acres allotted 
for December were nearly chopped through by this 
time, opening a considerable space in front of the 
shanty, and beginning to reveal the fair landscape 
of lake and wooded slopes that lay beyond. The 
felled trees lay piled in wind-rows and plan-heaps 
so far as was possible without the help of oxen 
to move the huge logs; snow covered them pretty 
deeply, smoothing all unsightliness for the present. 

“How I long to have something done towards 
the building of our house,” said Robert, pausing 
after the fall of a hemlock spruce, while Arthur 
attacked the upper branches. “I'd like so much 
to have it neatly finished before my father and 
mother and Linda come, next summer.” 

“ Well, haven’t you no end of shingles made for 
the roof?” said the other, balancing his axe for a 
blow. ‘ You’re working at them perpetually; and 
Andy isn’t a bad hand either, at wooden slates, as 
he calls them.” 

“We must have a raising-bee in spring,” con- 


as the snow melts a little. Really, only for such 
co-operative working in this thinly-peopled country, 
nothing large could be ever effected. Bees were a 
great device, whoever invented them.” 

“ By the way,” said Arthur presently, returning 
from chopping apart the trunk into two lengths of 
fifteen fect, “did you hear that the Scotchman 
between us and the ‘Corner,’ at Daisy Burn, wants 
to sell his farm and improvements, and is pushing 
out into the wild land farther up the pond? Nim 
told me yesterday. He expects three pounds ster- 
ling an acre, including fixtures, and he got the 
ground for nothing; so that’s doubling one’s capital, 
I imagine.” 

“ How—for nothing ?” 

“It was before a human being had settled in 
these townships, and the concession-lines were only 
just blazed off by the surveyors. Davison obtained 
a grant of land on condition of performing what 
are called settlement duties, which means chopping 
out and clearing the concession-lines for a certain 
distance. Of course, that was another way of 
payment, by labour instead of cash. But on 
swearing that it was done, he obtained what Nim 
calls a ‘lift,’ a crown patent, we should say, and 





the land was his estate for ever.” 


cluded Robert, after some rumination—“as soon. 
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“TI wish we could transfer a couple of his fenced 
fields here,” said Robert, “and his young orchard. 
We must have some sort of a garden, Arthur, be- 
fore Linda comes.” 

“Yes, she never could get on without her flower- 
beds. I say, Bob, won’t Cedar Creek look awfully 
wild to them ?” 

They worked on awhile, both thinking of that. 
Any one accustomed to smooth enclosed countries, 
with regular roads, and houses at short distances, 
would indeed find the backwoods “awfully wild.” 
And that most gentle mother, how would she bear 
the transplanting ? 

“TI had a very misty idea of what bush-life was, 
Town, till I found myself in it,” quoth Robert, after 
a long silence, broken only by the ring of the axes. 

“Living like a labourer at home, but without 
helf his comforts,” said Arthur, piling the boughs. 
“Yell you what, Bob, we wouldn’t be seen doing 
the things we do here. Suppose Sir Richard Lacy 
or Lord Scutcheon saw us in our present trim ?” 

“But you know that’s all false pride,” said 
Robert, with a little glow on his cheek, neverthe- 
less. ‘“ We shouldn’t be ashamed of anything but 
wrong.” 

“Say what you will, Bob, it strikes me that we 
aven’t of the class which do best in Canada. The 
men of hard hands, labouring men and women, are 
‘ose who will conquer the forest and gain wealth 
ere.” 

“ Well, if that be the rule, you and I must strive 
to be the exception,” said Robert, “for I’m deter- 
mined to have a comfortable homestead for the 
dear old people from Dunore, and I’m equally de- 
termined to set my mark on Canadian soil, and to 
prosper, if it be God’s will!” 

He lifted off his cap for a moment, looking at the 
serene sky. ‘The rising discontent in his brother's 
heart was stilled by the gesture. Both worked 
assiduously, till Andy, with an unusual twinkle in 
his eyes, summoned them to dinner. 

“What has the fellow been about, I wonder? I 
know ’twasn’t respect for the holiday kept him in- 
doors all the morning.” 

It was presently explained. Andy, ignorant of 
courses, dished up, together with the ham, a very 
fine dumpling emitting an odour of apples. 

“Sure, as ye can’t have yer own plum-puddiw’ in 
this outlandish counthry,.ye can have a thing the 
same shape, anyhow. Mrs. Jackey showed me how 
to make it iligant, of the string of dried bits I had 
thrun in the box since we kem here first. Throth 
an’ I’m cur’ous to see did they iver swell out agin, 
afther the parchin’ they got.” 

But for a slightly peculiar taste in the sweet, the 
dumpling was unimpeachable. 

“I suppose Mrs. Jackey uses maple sugar in 
her confectionery,” said Robert, “a soupcon of trees 
runs through it.” 

Late in the evening, as the pitch-pine logs were 
flaring abundance of light through the cabin—light 
upon Robert at his shingles, and upon Arthur at 
his work-bench, and upon Andy shaving and pack- 
ing the slips of white pine as fast as his master 
split them; with a stinging night outside, some 
twenty-five degrees below zero, and the snow crusted 





at top hard enough to bear anything—all three 
raised their heads to listen to some approaching 
sound through the dead silence of the frozen air. 
It was a very distant vagrant tinkling, as of sheep- 
bells on a common in old Europe; they looked at 
one another, and Andy crossed himself reverently. 

“ Like chapel bells over the say from poor Ire- 
land,” be muttered; and crept to the door, which 
Robert had opened. “Sure there isn’t fairies all 
the ways out here? an’ ’tis mighty like it——” 

“ Hush—h—!” Andy crossed himself again as the 
tinkling became more plainly audible. A sweetly 
plaintive jangling it seemed—a tangled careless 
music: nearer, and still nearer it came. 

“ What a fool Iam,” exclaimed Robert: “it must 
be sleigh-bells. Travellers, I suppose.” 

And before many minutes were past, the sleigh 
had rounded its way among the stumps, over the 
smooth snow, to the shanty door, filled with brilliant 
wood-light. 








ANOTHER WHITTINGTON. 


Tu antiquarians, it seems, have been destroying 
the romance of the story of “ poor Dick Whitting- 
ton, thrice Lord Mayor of London.” Instances 
were not uncommon, however, in old times, of men 
rising to eminence and wealth by honest industry 
in the city of London. In the course of some re- 
searches into the origin of certain charities, we 
came upon a tradition relative to the founder of a 
school and almshouses at Monmouth, which bears 
no very distant resemblance to that handed down 
respecting Whittington. The name of this indi- 
vidual was William Jones. He was born at New- 
land in Gloucestershire; but very early in life we 
hear of him as being employed in a very humble 
capacity at Monmouth. Being of an adventurous 
spirit, and having heard of the wonders of London 
from a man who made occasional journeys to that 
city, he acquired an irresistible longing to travel 
thither, aud bring away some of the gold with 
which its streets were said to be paved. It never 
seems to have occurred to the enterprising youths 
of those days, to ask either themselves or others 
how it happened, if London so abounded in gold, 
that people ever came from that city without bring- 
ing a supply of the precious commodity with them. 
Their faith in these marvellous tales seems to have 
filled their minds so completely as to leave no room 
for doubt to enter. William Jones, like a more 
distinguished individual of recent times, seems to 
have felt that he had a star, and that this star 
pointed to London as the place where he was to 
realize comparative wealth, if not distinction. 

The morning he left Monmouth was dull and cold 
for the time of year; but this was all the better for 
travelling, so he shouldered his bundle, and set off on 
his journey of 128 miles, which in those days was 
about as difficult and dangerous an undertaking as it 
would be now to travel from Sierra Leone to 'Tim- 
buctoo. The journey, however, was accomplished 
without accident or adventure of any importance. 
Sometimes he got a lift for a mile or two in an 
empty vehicle, but mostly tramped along on foot, 
usually taking to the fields, as offering firmer 
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ground to walk upon than the highway. He 
generally passed the night in a cottage, where he 
got a supper of black bread and hard cheese, and 
the same with milk for breakfast. For this accom- 
modation, which would not so readily have been 
accorded to him but for his youth—for people in 
those days were shy, and with reason, of admitting 
strangers to sleep in their houses—he was required 
to pay but a very small sum; so that he reached 
London without having been under the necessity 
of touching the few shillings he had sewed up in 
his clothes, as a reserve on which he would fall 
back for support in the event of his not getting 
employment directly he arrived. 

The appearance of the population on the out- 
skirts of London gave the first shock to his san- 
guine anticipations. ‘The road by which he entered 
the city passed through fields about which were 
scattered huts not more comfortable than the wig- 
wam of a savage, and inhabited for the most part 
by ruffians who cared neither for God nor man, and 
of whom it is recounted that Queen Elizabeth, hav- 
ing driven out of town as far as Islington, they 
surrounded her carriage, and by their conduct 
caused her such alarm that she was glad to escape 
from them. She made some of them suffer, how- 
ever, for the alarm she had experienced; for the 
next day she caused a posse of constables to be 
sent to the regions of Pentonville, who laid hands 
on a number of the inhabitants and carried them 
off to prison, and treated them to a considerable 
dose of stick. 

To return to our Whittington. Weary, and 
covered with mud, he made his way in the direction 
of Smithfield, until he came to a building the size of 
which overwhelmed him with astonishment; this 
was the residence of Lord HE. Howard, and was 
once known as the Chartreuse, or convent of Car- 
thusians, and now the Charterhouse. Bewildered 
by the crowd of persons constantly passing to and 
fro, and afraid to ask for lodging in any of the 
houses he saw about him, he sat down under the 
shelter of the gateway of the Charterhouse, and 
later in the evening he put his bundle under his 
head and was soon fast asleep, and dreaming that 
he was returning to Monmouth dressed like a 
prince, and riding on a horse hung all over with 
bags of gold. 

There was not much light in the streets when he 
woke the next morning, to find himself a cold, dirty 
little mortal, ignorant of where he should go to get a 
breakfast. By this time he had begun to look at 
his prospects through a darker medium than the 
rose-coloured one through which he had regarded 
them when at Monmouth. But still he did not 
despond. He knew that, at any rate, he could not 
be worse off than at the place he had quitted, so 
that if there were achange in his condition it must 
necessarily be for the better. Fortified with this 
reflection, he asked the first man he saw to direct 
him to a street in Southwark, where a youth was 
employed who had left the town he had just 
quitted, three years before. Receiving the informa- 


tion he asked for, he took his way along beside 
the Fleet river, stopping every now and then to 
look at the vessels floating up it with the morning 
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tide. On reaching Fleet Street, he went into a 
baker’s shop to buy aloaf. His appearance showed 
that he was from the country, and his bundle seemed 
to indicate that he had only just arrived. The baker 
questioned him, and soon learnt all the boy had to 
tell. By one of those coincidences which are of 
every-day occurrence, but which we scarcely remark 
unless important results follow, when we regard 
them as extraordinary, the baker had a friend, a 
grocer, who was in want ofa shop-boy. Thinking 
the boy would be exactly what his friend wanted, 
he sent him with one of his apprentices to wash 
himself, and in the course of the morning took him 
to Cheapside and presented him to the grocer. 'The 
latter made no difficulty about taking him into his 
house when he had heard his story, and he was ai 
once installed in the post of general servant c+’ thie 
establishment. He had already a slight knowledge 
of reading and writing, and his leisure time was 
chiefly employed in improving himself in these arts, 
and in arithmetic, until he had acquired great pro- 
ficiency. Pleased with his steady conduct, his 
master raised him to the post of clerk, in which 
capacity he acquitted himself so well that he 
eventually proposed to him that he should go out 
to the West Indies as his agent foratime. The 
offer was readily accepted, and William Jones de- 
parted on his mission, with bright prospects in 
the future, and very well pleased at the idea of 
visiting foreign countries. 

How long he remained abroad is not stated; but 
that he acted well in the business intrusted to him 
may be inferred from his having been subsequently 
taken into the firm as partner. His fortune was 
now secure, aud we may pass over the period which 
intervened between his accession to a share in the 
business and his abandoning it altogether. 

Like the Chinese, who say that for a man who 
has grown rich among strangers, not to return 
among those who had known him in his originally 
humble position, is as if he were to put on a rich 
garment to walk up and down a dark room, Wil- 
liam Jones seems to have thought that, having 
realized a fortune in London, he would return to 
the place of his birth to spend it. But instead of 
parading his opulence before his neighbours on 
his first appearance, he took it into his head to 
dress himself in ragged clothes, and make his entry 
into Newland in the guise of a pauper. His recep- 
tion by the parochial authorities was not a kind 
one. '‘l'o his application for relief they turned 
deaf ear. Like the old lady who had never left 
home, they appear to have had an objection to 
* meandering,” and taunted him with having been 
dissatisfied with the place in which they had spent 
their lives, and which they had found quite large 
enough for them, thereby conveying to him their 
opinion that it was quite good enough for him too; 
and, finally, they advised him to go to Monmouth, 
where he would, no doubt, find people willing to 
assist him if he had conducted himself properly 
when living there. 

Disgusted with their coldness towards a fellow- 
townsman, which does not appear very surprising 
under the circumstances, he set out for Monmouth, 
still wearing his ragged clothes, and sought reliet 
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from those who had known him in former times. 
It is as much to his credit as showing the charac- 
ter he had left behind him, as to those who relieved 
him, that he did not appeal to them. in vain. 
Their kindness made a profound impression upon 
him; and when he had revealed his real situation, 
he cast about for a method by which he might 
testify his gratitude to the town where he had met 
with such benevolence. After much cogitation 
and consultation with the principal inhabitants, he 
determined on founding a grammar school, and 
almshouses for several aged poor of both sexes. To 
carry out his intention he bequeathed £9000 in 
trust to the master and wardens of the Haber- 
dashers’ Company, to the end that they should 
erect and endow the said free grammar school and 
almshouses. The buildings stand on the south- 
east side of Monmouth, and form a square nearly 
two acres in extent. Hach almshouse has a garden 
attached to it, and every inhabitant receives a 
weekly dole sufficient for his or her maintenance, 
and a portion of their clothes. 





WASHINGTON TWENTY YEARS AGO. 
INAUGURATION OF PRESIDENT HARRISON. 

Tue election and installation of President Lincoln 
is one of those momentous events which make or 
mark epochs in history. Every one is aware of 
the tremendous commotion which has resulted 
from the transfer of the executive power of the na- 
tion from the Democratic to the Republican party; 
and the exciting incidents attending the recent in- 
auguration of “ Honest Old Abe” are yet fresh in 
the minds of all newspaper readers. At such a time 
it may be interesting to take a backward glance in 
the history of the United States, to a somewhat 
similar event witnessed in the city of Washington 
twenty yearsago. On that occasion, like the recent 
one, @ great triumph had been achieved by the 
Whigs over the Democrats, after a protracted in- 
cumbency of office by the latter, and great joy natu- 
rally prevailed among the victorious party. No 
such political crisis, however, was precipitated as 
that which now threatens to dissolve the Union. 
The description of President Harrison’s accession 
to power at the White House is from the pen of 
Mr. T. C. Grattan, for many years British Consul 
for the State of Massachusetts, and is quoted from 
his work, entitled “ Civilized America.” 

If ever Washington appeared to any advantage, 
if ever its vast space had a chance of being con- 
sidered in some degree filled up, if.ever it had any 
pretension to the air or character of a metropolis, 
it was assuredly on this occasion. Its ordinary 
population was certainly trebled, and two-thirds of 
those composing the whole were idlers and money- 
spenders, even unto that large proportion of the 
visitors who came under the appellation of “ office- 
seekers”—the American epithet for the indefatiga- 
ble tribe of men, in England yclept place-hunters. 

My first visit, the day after my arrival, was paid 
to the still acting chief magistrate, Mr. Van Buren. 
He received me with his constitutional good temper 
and sang froid, showing no symptom of disappoint- 
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ment or low spirits at the approaching renunciation 
of his honours. There was nothing about him to 
make one feel regret at his fallen fortunes. He 
merely gave one the notion of a cool-headed gam- 
bler, who had played a bold coup on calculation, 
and lost his stake, without emotion enough to ex- 
cite pity in the beholders. My next visit was really 
a painful one. It was to Mr. Forsyth, ex-secretary 
of state, where the contrast presented by his half- 
unfurnished and half-inhabited house to what it 
appeared when I had seen it on a former visit, was 
a serious illustration of the ups and downs of 
political life. The change was of material injury 
to Mr. Forsyth, whose private circumstances were 
not flourishing. A few brief months put an end 
to his mortal career, and deprived his party of one 
of its most gentleman-like supporters. I took care 
to make calls on Mr. Poinsett and others of the 
seceding members of the government; and I was 
then ready to pay the proper quantum of homage 
to the rising sun of Whiggery. 

The bad weather began on the 4th of March, a 
few days after my arrival. This memorable day of 
Harrison’s glory was one of pinching cold; but it 
was favourable enough for the formation of: a long 
procession, formed of horsemen and footmen, fire- 
men and artillerymen, banners and music, which, 
according to custom, escorted the new president 
from the White House to the Capitol. The corps 
diplomatique assembled at the house of M. de 
Bacourt, the French minister. I went with Mr. 
Fox, whose carriage led the way, being followed by 
those of the other members of the diplomatic corps; 
and we soon took our places in the crowded senate 
chamber, on chairs appropriated to our use in front 
of the president’s seat. There Mr. Tyler, vice- 
president of the Union, and ex-officio president of 
the senate, was installed. And shortly afterwards 
the hero of the day, of “Tippecanoe,” and “the 
Thames,” came into the hall—a little gray-headed, 
respectable-looking man of between sixty and 
seventy, plainly dressed. He moved briskly for- 
ward, ascended the steps leading to the president’s 
chair, and, after some hasty words of ceremony, 
retired. Mr. Tyler then made an address to the 
assembled senate, in which the only thing remark- 
able was his Virginian pronunciation of the word 
“chair.” When he, for the third time in the course 
of his address, professed his intention to act with 
independence as long as he might have the honour 
to occupy that “cheer,” I could not help remarking 
to a person beside me, that Mr. Tyler had very 
properly given three cheers for the vice-president. 

Our whole assemblage quickly moved from the 
comfortable senate-room to the chilling air of the 
platform erected out beyond the vestibule of the 
Capitol, which looks to the extensive courtyard. 
Here was the place fixed on for the grand display. 
Large accommodations were effected for all the 
state dignitaries, judges of the supreme court, 
senators, members of the legislature, corps diplo- 
matique, and “distinguished strangers.” And 


there did General Harrison take the solemn oath 
to observe the constitution; and then and there 
did he deliver his lengthy oration—and indeed his 
last speech—of seventh-eighths of two hours’ dura- 
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tion, in a Joud voice and with bare head, to a 
shivering circle around, and a sympathising multi- 
tude below him. 

From avery old acquaintance of mine, one of 
the president’s relatives and stanch adherents, 
and from another more confidential source con- 
nected with one of his “advisers,” I knew a great 
deal in anticipation of his almost interminable 
speech. It had formed a subject of serious argu- 
mentation between the president and his cabinet; 
he being in the first instance resolved on having it 
entirely his own, and not to allow a change being 
made “in the dotting of an i or the crossing of a 
t.’ This harmless obstinacy was so far submitted 
to. But other changes of somewhat greater con- 
sequence were urged upon the president, and some 
of them were reluctantly conceded by his good 
nature rather than his good sense. Certain it is 
that this very first subject of consultation between 
him and his constitutional advisers (if an American 
board of secretaries, being merely so many chefs de 
bureau, are entitled to that dignity) taught the 
latter that they had a very arduous task before 
them, in their hope of managing the chief magis- 
trate for their own purposes or that of the party. 
On one point General Harrison was inflexible. He 
would not consent to leave out “the Grecks and 
Romans,” those indispensable inflictions in a 
genuine American oration. Accordingly, almost 
the very first sentence contained an allusion to the 
act of one of the Roman consuls. 

“What does that mean? What's that about 
consuls ?” asked a classical colleague of mine, an 
ex-member of parliament, recently appointed to his 
post, and who sat close to me on this occasion. 

“Oh, only a little compliment to the foreign 
consuls present,” answered I, with a chattering of 
the tecth. 

“ Ah!” said my colleague, “and must we answer 
it?” his parliamentary propensities rising above 
the range of the thermometer. 

“If we do,’ I replied, “you, as the newest 
appointed, will have the compliment paid you of 
being the spokesman.” 

My friend sank into thoughtfulness; and fre- 
quently, during the time consumed in the presi- 
dent’s oration, I remarked his lips moving and his 
brows compressed, as if he were engaged in the 
concoction of his own. ‘To me, and the many 
others who had not that pleasant illusion to beguile 
the time, the suffering of the scene was intense. 
Poor Mr. Fox, unprovided with a cloak, shivered 
in his unbuttoned uniform coat, white waistcoat, 
and canary-coloured trowsers, each garment of the 
loosest pattern and most threadbare texture, and 
the last mentioned having shrunk from repeated 
washings to considerably above his ankles. 

The platform on which this scene was enacted 
afforded abundant materials for observation. The 
concentrated force of the Whig party was there, 
and perhaps not one individual of them was attend- 
ing to the president’s discourse, while all were oc- 
cupied with their personal objects; no doubt a very 
general one was to keep the blood in circulation on 
that bitter day. And for that purpose, or with 


that excuse, the strict order of the arrangements 
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was quickly disturbed, almost every one, after a 
short time, quitting his seat and walking up and 
down, joining some companion, or with others 
forming groups for passing talk or deep discussion, 
I thought I could perceive much of the true spirit 
of ambitious intrigue in what was going on; and I 
fancied that in the bent brow and unquiet glance 
of more than one of the chief actors on that stage, 
I read exciting anticipations of what was expected 
to come, in four years after that memorable day. 
Under a salute of artillery, and the loud shouts 
of the crowd, the solemnity broke up, and the long 
procession returned to the president’s official dwell- 
ing, the White House, which Harrison now entered 
as temporary tenant, little thinking that the cere- 
mony which had just given him his title to posses- 
sion also set the seal upon his frail tenure of life. 
The exposure and fatigue he had gone through on 
that occasion laid the germs of the disease which 
carried him off exactly a month from that day. 
But the labours of the day were by no means at 
an end. Crowds pressed to pay their respects and 
their court in the promiscuous enthusiasm of plea- 
sure at the president’s elevation, and in hope at 
the prospect of their own. Many of those parti- 
sans shared the hospitable dinner of their chief; 
and at a large and brilliant public ball in the even- 
ing, the indefatigable president again made his 
appearance early, and for hours went the rounds of 
a hundred little circles, all so many eddies of 
delight in which he sported unrestrained. At this 
ball there were full a thousand persons. As the 
price of the tickets was as high as ten dollars each, 
it might be supposed that the company would have 
been somewhat select. But it formed a most 
curious mixture, being composed of contingents 
from all parts of the Union. And strange varieties 
they were. Groups of fine ladies from Boston, New 
York, Baltimore, and Philadelphia, overloaded with 
ornament and in flaunting colours, were contrasted 
with specimens from the wild West, in dresses as 
gaudy in pattern, but more uncouth in cut. The 
hanging sleeves and flowing flounces in satin and 
gauze, with rich embroidery and lace garnitures, 
were opposed to tight muslin or cotton gowns 
made in defiance of all modern taste; while flowers, 
feathers, and the most fantastic combinations of 
head-gear, threw an air of inconceivable burlesque 
over the whole display. Female beauty, in every 
shape and hue which the country could furnish, 
was there, from the bright-skinned New Englander 
to the New Orleans brunette; while sprigs of 
dandyism from the Atlantic cities were in amusing 
contact with rough western men, or down-east 
delegates, in the glorious equality of semi-civiliza- 
tion. The uniforms of diplomatists and military 
and naval officers gave their usual bright relief to 
the mass of black cloth coats and black satin vests. 
The building was large and straggling and of rude 
construction. The walls were covered with mere 
whitewash, which, with a profusion of spermaceti 
lights, threw an intense glare upon the crowded 
company, and I think I never saw so true a picture 
on a large scale of elation and enjoyment as was 
presented by this motley assembly. Harrison was 
the main attraction, for it was in celebration of his 
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election that the ball was given. But there were 
men there of far more note—Clay, Webster, Scott, 
in whom the present joy, and the glimmering 
chances of the future, must have been dimmed by 
the too vivid feeling that the actual honours of the 
scene were not for them. 

Harrison looked, during all the different occa- 
sions of the day, animated, kind-hearted, and happy; 
and it was so pleasant to see a man of his years and 
experience give loose to his natural feelings, that it 
left one no inclination to criticize his deportment or 
tone. There was certainly no dignity, as it is 
generally understood, in President Harrison. He 
had not even the cautious coolness of manner which 
stood in its stead with his predecessor, Van Buren; 
nor the measured monotony of Tyler, doomed so 
soon to succeed him. He was, on the contrary, 
brisk and affable; seemingly unconscious that his 
position required, or probably of opinion that it 
would not receive, any additional importance from 
a more reserved demeanour. It was, however, 
evident to all who remarked his familiar air, and 
more particularly to those who came in official 
contact with him, that though his frankness might 
conduce to popularity, it made him likely to be a 
very unmanageable chicf magistrate. Whether he 
had penetration enough to see how he was con- 
sidered by those nearest to him I know not; but 
it was unfortunately clear to them that the thick 
layers of eulogy which had been laid on him had 
found in his real qualities no materials solid enough 
against which to stick. I very soon perceived that 
those who had puffed and praised him the most 
before they got their places from him, were con- 
scious of the difficulty they had made for them- 
selves, and that although they might continue to 
blow the bellows, they had a very impracticable in- 
strument to play upon. 

But all this was only the by-play of the drama 
acted before the public. The festivities and gaieties 
went on, and the poor old president worked hard to 
perform his part; he, however, being the only one 
of the company in whom there was really no act- 
ing. His natural kindness of disposition was seen 
at every momént. Whoever called to pay him a 
visit was sure to be asked to dinner; whoever 
asked for a place was sure to get a promise; who- 
ever hinted at a want of money was sure to receive 
a draft, until it became the common talk that the 
president was over-drawing his account, over-pro- 
mising his partisans, and over-feeding his friends. 

During my stay at Washington, I had few oppor- 
tunities of closely remarking him. He was, for the 
first week or two, so beset by a crowd of expectants, 
by whom he was shown no mercy, that he could 
not fix a day to give an official dinner, from which 
his rather questionable familiars could have been 
excluded. I do not know that he gave one such 
entertainment during his short reign. A few days 
after his inauguration, he received the corps diplo- 
matique at a regular morning levée, held for the 
occasion. We assembled in great force, and the 
president listened decorously to an address, read 
by Mr. Fox, as senior of the ministers present, and 
he replied with decent brevity, without a single 
allusion to Giec ow Romain. M. Bodisco, the 
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Russian minister, chose to absent himself from this 
ceremony, on the excuse of indisposition; but he 
obtained a private and particular audience a couple 
of days afterwards, for the purpose of making his 
own little speech; and no doubt the worthy presi- 
dent took his revenge on the plenipotentiary of the 
autocrat, by an outburst of classical allusion which 
he had repressed before the representatives of the 
limited monarchies of the old world and the repub- 
lics of the new. 

After the diplomatic ceremony, a general recep- 
tion took place, of members of congress and others, 
mixed with ladies, which made a very off-hand kind 
of mélange. The president was, as was his wont, 
bustling and familiar. When I was presented, he, 
as usual, shook hands, and said a few civil things; 
and this being the only occasion on which I ex- 
changed a word with him, I cannot pretend to form 
any opinion of him on grounds of personal know- 
ledge. 

The subsequent days of my stay in Washington 
were passed in a round of visiting, dinners, and 
attendance on the debates in congress. But day 
by day, after the inauguration, the crowd of idlers 
began to dissolve, and the overloaded railroad cars 
bore away the witnesses of Whig triumph, to carry 
their delusive notions of permanent ascendancy to 
the extremities of the Union. The hotels and 
boarding-houses grew empty, the“ messes” were 
one by one broken up; and the time allowed by 
my friends and myself for our visit having been 
somewhat exceeded, we set off for the north once 
more, and pursued, with trifling impediments, and 
small delays, our way to Boston. 





THE EFFRA AND ITS TWO QUEENS. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


Wuat a glorious day! Oh, how brightly the sun 
shines, and what a concert the larks are holding far 
up in the clear blue sky! Look with what stately 
dignity the forest trees bend their kingly heads to 
the summer wind, and the Effra, the beautiful Effra, 
see with what unusual gentleness it glides along, 
scarcely rocking our light boat, that unguided drifts 
silently with the tide. So still is the solitude around 
us, that the faint murmur of the river may be heard 
far away, mingling with the humming of insects and 
the sharp tweet of the swallows, that ever and anon 
sweep its waters with their wings. Yonder, in the 
marshy ground, the wild-fowl lie panting, from the 
excessive heat, beneath the tall bulrushes and tan- 
gled sedge; now one flutters a little way, but soon 
shrinks back to its shady covert; and we, following 
its example, seek shelter underneath the overhang- 
ing banks of a little creek. 

Wild-flowers are blooming above us, and an oak, 
in its morning pride, throws the shadow of its broad 
arms over the whispering stream. And here we 
idly recline, watching the gorgeous dragon-flies as 
they flash in the sunlight, chasing each other to 
and fro, till the thin wreath of smoke, curling above 
the trees which embower Raleigh House, at some 
little distance from us, reminds us of the object we 
have in view. 
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THE EFFRA AND 


It is a brave day for sight-seeing, and to enjoy a 
yoyal show wearecome. Hark! there’s the splash 
of oars; nearer and still nearer it comes, and Sir 
Walter’s light river boat darts swiftly up the stream. 
Not very long ago, it was lying off Whitehall, and 
now we hear the prow grating against the landing- 
steps of its owner’s residence. 

Half an hour, an hour passes; and then music 
sounds in the distance. Soon it bursts close upon 
us, and the queen’s fairy little pleasure-vessel floats 
lightly towards us, with an attendant train of gaily 
ornamented boats. But surely they are not turn- 
ing back! ‘The watermen rest on their oars, in 
obedience to a stern wave of her Majesty’s hand, 
as if annoyed that one is not waiting to receive 
her. And there, beneath a crimson velvet canopy, 
upon silken cushions, in all the pride of her 
mighty power, reclines the “sovereign throned in 
the west,” as the great poet designates our lady 
queen. 

But hark! what is that? The sweet sounds of 
a lute, touched with exquisite skill, floating towards 
us from the direction of Raleigh House. The 
watermen disobey a signal to return, made by one 
of the attendants, and the queen’s brow relaxes. 
Closer, still closer sounds the music, as a strange 
picturesque-looking sailing-boat glides quickly to- 
wards the royal party. It is a Turkish xebecque, 
steered by a grave-looking son of the crescent. I 
know it by its peculiar build; I cannot be mistaken, 
for I have sailed in one down the Bosphorus many 
atime. It is now within twenty yards of us, and 
ihe Turk, reefing the sail, throws a rope over the 
stump of a tree, and the xebecque is safely moored. 
The music proceeds from a small tent at its stern. 
It now ceases; and Sir Walter, in the graceful garb 
of a troubadour of the chivalrous old times, steps 
forth. Doffing his cap to the sovereign, with re- 
spectful homage he bends on one knee, and, after a 
soft prelude on the guitar which is suspended from 
his neck, commences one of those many songs, in 
praise of our queen, which report says she loves 
only too well. 

As Sir Walter concludes the last line, he bends 
his eyes most respectfully, yet tenderly, on her 
Majesty’s countenance; and, in obedience to her 
gracious wave of the hand, the light bark is un- 
moored, and in a few moments it is by the side of 
the royal vessel. Gaily and gracefully the favourite 
steps on board, and, kneeling at his lady’s feet, kisses 
the hand extended to him. We see him rise, and 
whisper in the queen’s ear; then, signing to the 
watermen, the stately cortége sweeps onward, with 
its gleaming freight of royalty, pomp, and beauty. 

On Rush Common we see men and boys gather- 
ing rushes, with which to strew the floor of the 

lobe Theatre, for to-day is a grand occasion; a 
new play by “ gentle Will” (Shakspeare) is to be 
performed for the first time. Not till hours after 
the rush-gatherers have disappeared, do I turn our 
boat homewards. The sun has set long since, and 
the moon and stars are shining brightly. Lights 
flash from the windows of Sir Walter’s house, and 
we pause a moment listening to the sweet music 
that is borne upon the breeze from the scene of 
pomp and revelry. 


ITS TWO QUEENS. 








QUEEN VICTORIA. 

It is the joyous month of June, and beneath its 
genial influence the country wears its brightest 
aspect of summer glory. But to-day the heat is 
excessive, causing flowers and leaves to droop in 
the sunshine, and the shady side of the way is 
gratefully welcomed by weary pedestrians. <A 
pretty quiet road is the Effra, with its suburban 
mansions and cottages standing far back from the 
highway, surrounded by limes, sycamores, elms, 
and chestnuts, with here and there an ancient 
cedar, and many of the flowering trees and shrubs 
for which Brixton is noted. 

The parish church and its adjoining burial-ground, 
with its white monumental stones and humble 
mounds of earth, attract attention at the entrance 
of the road, whilst further up a picturesque little 
chapel, with open ground near it, through which 
we obtain a bright glimpse of the fair prospect 
beyond, lends additional interest to the scene. 
Trees and birds abound, though these last are hid- 
ing themselves amidst the thickest covert they 
can find, for the air is sultry, and even the dusty 
hardy sparrows have retreated to their nests; yet, 
notwithstanding the scorching rays of the sun, the 
road is thronged with gaily-dressed men and women, 
and countless swarms of children of all ages. In 
its centre there is an apparently never-ending string 
of carriages, all wending their way to the Crystal 
Palace, Sydenham. ‘The pathways are crowded 
with foot passengers, who have assembled to ren- 
der true and hearty welcome to the Queen of their 
hearts. ; 

The greatest good-humour prevails, and the 
hours are pleasantly beguiled by jocose remarks 
on the personal appearance of the passers-by. The 
pedestrians, who, from the crowded state of the 
footpaths, are compelled to walk in the road, do 
not seem much to admire this species of running 
the gauntlet, and all whose time permits fall into 
rank with the sight-seers. Does the thought occur 
to any of these gay Brixtonians that, “ once upon 
a time,” as the old story books say, the Effra river 
flowed, nay, does still flow, within seventy yards of 
the Effra Road, and that marsh and woodland, with 
but a few scattered habitations, extended for miles 
round this very locality? yet such was really the 
fact, as reliable history as well as local tradition 
inform us; and if we glance through the break in 
the trees on the left hand, a faint glimpse of the 
stream may be obtained. 

But hark, what is that? Cheering! “They 
are coming, they are coming,” is the cry; “they 
will soon be here.” “Back there, keep the road 
clear,” shout half a dozen policemen. But fully a 
quarter of an hour elapses, during which the cheer- 
ing never ceases; yet still they come not. Nearer, 
still nearer, louder, still louder, sounds the shout of 
welcome ; till, when at last the royal cortége breaks 
into view, we swell the chorus with a wild burst 
of cheers that echo far, far away across the hills, 
apprising Norwood itself of her Majesty’s approach. 
And there, in the full flush of her matronly dignity, 
radiant with genial cheerfulness, is the “ Queen of the 
West,” our beloved queen, who gives as kindly a 
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greeting to her humblest subjects as her predecessor 
did to obsequious courtiers. By her Majesty’s side 
is her fair gentle daughter, who has since left her dear 
native land, to find a home among strangers in her 
father’s “fatherland.” Opposite to her Majesty, 
on the day of which I write, sits her royal husband, 
and the Prussian prince to whose loving care they 
will so very shortly render up their dearest earthly 
treasure. May he guard and cherish the precious 
gift with all the warmth of a loving, gentle, yet 
mainly heart. Away spring the gallant steeds, and, 
as they swiftly bear their royal lady onwards, the 
crowds ahead of us take up the burden of our 
song; and long, long after the last of the royal 
carriages is hidden from view, we hear the hearty 
vigorous hurrahs that greet her Majesty on every 
side; and if ever monarch felt pride and joy in 
a people’s love, Victoria I must have experienced 
that feeling at the triumphant welcome her Majesty, 
and those most dear to her, on that day received, 
when more than half a million of her faithful sub- 
jects assembled for the express purpose of render- 
ing her their loving homage. A foreigner listening 
to the people’s remarks as they disperse, would 
gain some insight into that peculiar feeling in 
respect to their sovereigns which so distinguishes 
the English nation. A German loves his father- 
land; a Swiss his liberty; a Frenchman the glory 
of “La belle France;” but an Englishman his 
queen, with a devotion that many a crowned head 
would give a king’s ransom for. The sun beats 
down fiercely on the tired people, but not a murmur 
is heard. They have seen their queen, and that is 
sufficient reward for all the suffering of the last two 
er three hours. “ How well she looked!” “TI never 
saw her losk better!” “I don’t like the princess 
having so little colour;” “She appears delicate:” 
these short sentences, and others of similar import, 
are heard on all sides, and betray the deep interest 
taken in their sovereign and her family’s welfare. 
The Effra Road has at last relapsed into its 
accustomed silence, and high above us a solitary 
lark is filling the air with glee; for, although in 
reduced numbers, the inroads of the gigantic city 
upon the country have not yet totally extirpated 
these sweet songsters from Brixton. Who knows 
but perhaps that very bird’s ancestors carolled forth 
their merry songs on that bright morn when 
Elizabeth honoured this very spot with her pre- 
sence. But what a different scene met the haughty 
eye of the virgin, to that which greeted the quiet 
gaze of the matron queen; and what different 
motives influenced their several journeys. Eliza- 
beth to spend a few hours of pomp and revelry in 
the society of a favourite courtier, whom she would 
remorselessly discard at any moment, if it so 
pleased her; Victoria to render homage, in her 
turn, at the Handel Commemoration, to the ruler 
of harmony, the mighty master of music. Seeing 
things as they are in the nineteenth, it is difficult 
to realize what they were in the middle of the 
sixteenth century; and still more difficult to 
imagine what they may be another three hundred 
years hence. The Effra Road, Effra Farm, Rush 
Common, Dairy Water Lane, are but memorial 
names of the past, of which, save in name, scarcely 
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a trace remains. With modern additions, Raleigh 
House still stands erect, defying alike both storm 
and time; and when the thick belt of trees which 
surround it lose their summer verdure, the old 
building can be seen from the hill, rearing its 
stately head to the skies, as if proudly conscious of. 
strength and power to endure for centuries to 
come. And, as we look upon this living presence, 
as it were, of the dead among us, we feel in truth 
that there are “sermons in stones,” and that every 
brick of the old pile should teach us that the past 
was the present to generations upon generations of 
men and women, who lived and loved and suffered, 
even as we live and love and suffer, then died as 
we must all die; that the present, which scems 
so full of glorious light and life, so strong in its 
onward progress and vital energy, so mighty in 
its triumphant power of intellectual might, must in 
its turn become the past to generations yet unborn; 
and that, whilst the works of man’s hand, or the 
creations of his brain, may exist for ages upon 
ages, that his own earthly career “ endureth but for 
a season.” Happy, then, are those, whether kings 
or queens, princes or peasants, who live through 
the virtues and usefulness of their lives; and who, 
when the last dread summons is given, can say, in 
the words of the aged Christian: “I know in whom 
I have believed; I have no fear; living, I knew 
my God; dying, he knows me.’”’* 





EARLY FRENCH POETRY. 
DU BARTAS. 


Tue troubadours, the founders of modern European 
poetry, were the regenerators of the French lan- 
guage, through the force of their literary efforts. 
Before them, the rude effusions of the national 
muse of France were exclusively uttered in the 
Romance rustique, a corrupted mixture of Latin 


and the jargon of the Gothic barbarians. The 
banishment of this dialect, degraded and deformed 





* Brixton, the scene of the above sketch, was anciently one of 
the principal places in Surrey, the western and eastern hundreds 
of Brixton comprising a large portion of the county. It takes its 
name from a boundary-stone, called the stone of Brixi, or Brixius, 
some Saxon proprietor in these parts. It abounded with game, 
which Queen Elizabeth took great pleasure in hunting during her 
visits to Lord Norris, who resided where Messrs. Beaufoy’s ex- 
tensive premises now stand. (See Brayley’s ‘‘ Surrey,” Bray and 
Manning’s ditto, Allen’s ditto, Picton’s ‘‘ Lambeth,” etc.) The 
Effra was a small river, which, rising in the Norwood hills, de- 
scended in a serpentine course to Kennington. In Brayley we 
read that the abbots of Merton had lands given them for the 
especial purpose of repairing the bridge over the Effra at the point 
where the church now stands. From here it wound through South 
Lambeth, emptying itself into the Thames some little distance 
from Vauxhall Bridge. Forty years ago, nightingales in great 
numbers made their home in the sequestered portions of the Effra’s 
banks, and flocks of larks might be seen sweeping over Rush 
Common, The river was then wider than at present, with a rapid 
current racing along faster than a man could walk. Although its 
channel was very deep, a day or two of heavy rain invariably 
caused an overflow, which laid South Lambeth, Kennington, and 
the lower portious of Brixton under water. In a few years no 
trace of this once pretty river will exist, and the sooner the “ Wash” 
(the modern name for the Effra) is quite arched over, the better; 
for now it is degraded into a sewer—a pitch-black kennel, sadly 
needing to be either purified or hidden from sight, The above 
sketch of the Effra, etc., is founded on a local tradition, that Queen 
Elizabeth came up the river in her barge, to visit Sir Walter 
Raleigh at his residence on the hill, 
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as it was by that forced rhyme, called by Voltaire 
le sceaw de la barbarie, was a burst of self-enfran- 
chisement which reflects great honour on the early 
French poets, and is the more striking from its 
contrast with the humiliating bondage which their 
classical successors have devised for themselves 
and for their art. In proportion, indeed, as the 
French language became polished, its poetry has 
frittered away, and at last, when the age of Louis xiv 
brought it to what academicians would call its 
greatest glory, it presented but an illustration of 
the frivolous bombast and the spiritless pretension 
which distinguished that despot and his court. 
During the period that intervened between the 
troubadours and the so-called classicals, as stereo- 
typed by the Richelieu Academy, there appeared 
several poets—now all but forgotten—who gave to 
France a promise of genuine poetry which has 
never, beyond its first buddings, been realized—the 
inspiration of genius, not merely the product of 
art, ingenuity, and frigid refinement. Of these, Du 
Bartas, Ronsard, and Clement Marot, are the chief. 
Guillaume Salluste, Seigneur du Bartas, (to 
give his full name), was born at the Chateau du 
Bartas, near Auch, in Gascony, in 1544. He was a 
gentleman of the chamber of the King of Narvarre, 
Henry iv, and accompanied that monarch in all his 
campaigns, in which he greatly distinguished him- 
self. He seems to have been constantly engaged 
in making either war or verses. He was envoy to 
England, Denmark, and Scotland, where James VI 
wished to retain and employ him.* As a poet, he 
has fallen into a contempt as unmerited as the 


high reputation he enjoyed among his contem- 


poraries. In six years there were printed more 
than thirty editions of his poems, which were 
translated into Italian, Spanish, German, English, 
and Latin. Ronsard (whom he resembles in style 
and in faults) is said to have sent him a golden pen, 
saying at the same time, in the punning spirit of the 
age, that Du Bartas had done more in “ one week” 
(alluding to the title of his work, “ La Sepmaine’”) 
than he had done in the course of his whole life. 
He was abundantly praised by Joseph Scaliger ; 
and De Thou, though he thinks his style “ too 
profusely figured, too turgid and swelled with gas- 
conades,” gives a most amiable and indulgent ac- 
count of Du Bartas himself. But Du Bartas found 
other critics less friendly. Sorel and Rapin wrote 
severe remarks upon his poems; and Cardinal du 
Peron says he has every fault which a bad poet 
canhave. This may, perhaps, be true; but with all 
his faults there mingle many beauties, to which the 
fault-finders were insensible. His imagination is 





* Inthe year 1586, Du Bartas visited Scotland. King James 1 
had published a translation of the “ Uranie” of Du Bartas, and 
had invited him to his dominions, with the view of engaging him 
to return the compliment by translatiag into French some of his 

Scottis Poesie.” Henry ry, then King of Navarre, availed him- 
self of the opportunity, by providing the poet with a letter of 
credence to the king, and secret instructions to receive his aid, by 
proposing a marriage with his sister, the Princess of Navarre. 
Du Bartas visited St. Andrews with the king, and Andrew Mel- 
ville, Principal of the University, has described the attendance of 
the illustrious strangers at his lecture-room. A discussion also 
took place between Melville and the Popish Bishop of St. Andrews, 
followed by a feast and entertainment. In Dr. McCrie’s ‘‘ Life of 


ew a full account is given of this curious episode in Scottish 
story, 





singularly strong and lively. His images are 
always drawn from nature and the country—from 
the ocean, the trees, the skics, and the starry 
flowers; and we venture to say that there are more 
new and natural pictures in Du Bartas than in alt 
the French tragic poets put together. 

The principal work of Du Bartas is the “ Sep- 
maine,” which is divided into seven parts or days. 
Space will not allow us to give anything like a 
review of the poem. We can only pick out a few 
passages, quite detached from their context—not, 
perhaps, the best specimens of the powers of the 
author, but those which best suit our limits. 

In describing the new-born creation, he pictures 
the trees springing up; and here comes a passage 
which will remind the reader of parallel ones in 
our English Spenser. From the following trans- 
lation, though somewhat prosaic, the accuracy of 
the descriptive epithets in the original may be 
gathered. : 


“ He spake; and straight upsprung the pitchy fir, 
The gum-dropped larch, and the green juniper ; 
The sacred cedar cf Mount Lebanon, 

And all which dwell the stormy cliffs upon. 

The acorn-bearing oak, the elm white-bonghed, 

The changing cork-tree, the Acacia proud, 

By fields and vineyards camp their plumed ranks, 
Some line in rows the shining river’s banks ; 

The alder light ; the willow, pale like gricf; 

Young osier, and the poplar’s trembling leaf. 

The orange, dark with gold, the velvet peach, 

The juicy apricot, the quince all rich, 

The milky fig, and purple cherry come, 

The savoury olive and the luscious plum. 

Here the sweet spice-buds hang like clustering grapes ; 
There grows the cinnamon; and here escapes 

An odorous wind that makes the musk-nut tremble, 
For whose rich spoil Bandana men assemble 

Yearly ; and there drops from the hollow trees 

The humid honey of the Hesperides. 

Here the balm weeps sweet tears, and there the wood 
Sabean drops its aromatic blood.” 


This day concludes with this pious and poetical 
wish :— 
** Ne’er may the sweet spring to my eyes disclose 
The lint flower’s azure eye, the scarlet rose, 
The purple pink, heavy with many a fold, 
Blushing incarnadine, the marygold, 
The lily’s unsunned snow, when I refuse 
To adore in them the painter of their hues, 
Who stains the fields with more tints than on high 
Flecker the forehead of the morning sky.” 
The next day closes with the praise of a country 
life, made up from various passages of Virgil and 
Horace; it is, hewever, a fine mosaic. 


The painted birds each day, and all day long, 
Charm all his cares to slumber with their song; 
Teaching each echo to repeat the gush 
Of music from each fragrant-breathing bush : 
Thus passing indolent days, if e’er he roam, 

He never lost from sight his village home. 

To him a torrent or an ocean seem 

The lucid waves of that bright murmuring stream, 
Which dews his fields ; and the same pitying earth 
Receives him dying, which first gave him birth. 
Upon the velvet moss, which softly creeps, 
Fringing some wavy margent green, he sleeps, 
Enchanted by the warble of the brook, 

Bawling o’er pebbles through some grassy nook. 
The warrior trumpet and the stormy drum, 

Start not his slumbers ere the morning come ; 

But the plumed cock, with cry devoid of sorrow, 
At sunrise breaks his rest, bidding good morrow : 
Then forth he fares to admire the breathing flowers, 
Pearled with Aurora’s tears at morning hours.” 


In the sixth day, the creation of man is dwelt 
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upon at great and most wearisome length, with, 
nevertheless, many beautiful bits. The following 
is a poetical and fanciful description of the ears, 
with the wonderful internal anatomy of which the 
writer must have been familiar :— 

“* They stand as towers to grace some palace walls ; 

And winding far within their airy halls, 

The linked sound is long drawn out, and dwelis 
Within the strange folds of those wreathed shells. 

So the imprisoned air is longer pent 

In the twined trump or sackbut, than when sent 
Through the shrill flute or straiter instrument. 

Or as a crash is echoed round and round 

Through some lone, far-off valley; or the sound 
Follows some river’s serpent trace; or under 

Some rent rock’s mouth mutters its broken thunder.” 

There is another poem of Du Bartas, called the 
“Trophées,” presenting some magnificent land- 
scape pictures, but they are too long for transcrip- 
tion and translation. We cannot forbear, however, 
to give just a few introductory lines to one of those 
elysian scenes of nature in which early poets always 
love to indulge their fancy :— 

** Under the equator lies a young green wood, 
Bedewed by nature in her amorous mood: 
There all the year a long long summer gilds, 
And colours with May hues the verdant fields. 
There all grows wild: if labour be, I wis 
The odorous west wind the sole labourer is. 
There storm wind never blows, nor hail bereaves 
The immortal forest of its boughs or leaves.” 

A very choice volume of extracts might be 
gathered from Du Bartas’s voluminous works. 
At present, the beautiful spots scattered over them 
are hidden and overwhelmed under a cumbrous 
load of the most wearisome details and reflections. 
It is too late, perhaps, now to endeavour to rescue 
a name once famous from oblivion; but Du Bartas 
would certainly, in England, be more relished than 
any of the more modern French poets, if he had 
not, unfortunately, found in Sylvester a translator 
who exaggerates and caricatures all his defects in 
a most ludicrous manner. Thus, if Du Bartas 
says, “ Des flocs de neige inorna les foréts,” Syl- 
vester renders him, “ He periwigs with snow the 
bald-pate hills.” But we must stop, only further 
expressing a hope that, in the reprint of the old 
French poets now projected, we understand, in 
Paris, a selection from the numerous poetical pro- 
ductions of the author may be included. 
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Tue late Dr. Abercrombie of Edinburgh, whose 


piety, medical skill, and philosophical acumen 
secured for him a deservedly high reputation, has 
recorded from his own knowledge some remarkable 
dreams. “A clergyman,” he says, “had come to 
the Scottish metropolis from a short distance in 
the country, and was sleeping at an inn, when he 
dreamed that he saw a fire, and one of his children 
in the midst of it. He awoke with the impression, 
and instantly left town to return home. When he 
arrived within sight of his house, he found it on 
fire, and got there in time to assist in saving one 
of his children, who, in the alarm and confusion, 
had been left in a situation of danger.” 

“The following anecdote,” he adds, “I am en- 





abled to give as entirely authentic. A lady dreamed 
that an aged female relative had been murdered by 
a black servant; and the dream occurred more than 
once. She was then so impressed by it, that she 
went to the house of the lady to whom it related, 
and prevailed upon a gentleman to watch in an ad- 
joining room during the following night. About 
three in the morning, the gentleman, hearing foot- 
steps on the stair, left his place of concealment, and 
met the servant carrying up a quantity of coals. 
Being questioned as to where he was going, he 
replied, in a hurried and confused manner, that he 
was about to mend his mistress’s fire, which at that 
hour, in the middle of the summer, was evidently 
impossible; and, on further investigation, a strong 
knife was found concealed beneath the coals.” 

Another example of an equally striking character 
is recorded in the life of Mr. Kirchener, who laboured 
as an evangelist in Africa. On one occasion he 
was visited at his station in Caffraria by a man of 
bad character, but who affected deep religious con- 
cern, and by that means induced Mr. Kirchener to 
allow him to remain for the night, that they might 
converse together in the morning. They retired to 
rest, but, after sleeping some time, the missionary 
started up with a loud cry. He had been awoke 
by a frightful dream, and found his visitor standing 
by his bedside with an uplifted knife in his hand, 
and on the point of murdering him. The man, 
startled by the sudden awakening of his intended 
victim, drew back and slunk away. He afterwards 
confessed that his design was to murder his unsus- 
pecting host, and then ransack the premises. 

In the immense majority of cases, dreams are vain 
and fantastic fancies, originating in the previous 
action of the mind, or in the present condition of 
the body. They are but 

* Children of an idle brain, 
Begot of nothing but vain fantasy, 
Which is as thin of substance as the air, 
And more inconstant than the wind, who woos 
Even now the frozen bosom of the north, 
And, being angered, puffs away from thence, 
Turning his face to the dew-dropping south.” 

We can hardly, therefore, think so ill of the in- 
telligence of our readers, as to suppose that they 
will allow their dreaming fancies seriously to in- 
fluence their waking conduct. Yet we have seen, 
on unquestionable evidence, that dreams have some- 
times a premonitory and providential character. 

It’ would be difficult perhaps to state more clearly 
the rules which prudence and piety alike dictate in 
this matter than has been done by Mr. Sheppard, 
in his “ Essay on Dreams.” 

“One would say generally, be very slow in per- 
mitting any dream to prompt or guide your conduct. 
And yet we cannot contend that this rule admits of 
no exception. For a dream may be so striking and 
monitory, by its peculiar distinctness, and still 
more by its reiteration; and the act or precaution 
it prompts may be of so lawful and blameless & 
character, as to make the adoption of it more than 
justifiable. We cannot censure the lady at Edin- 
burgh, wko procured a friendly sentinel for her aged 
relative; and we commend the clergyman who 
hastened home in the night to save his children 
from flames, 
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“But we should of course say most decidedly, 
wherever the dream counsels or enjoins what is 
contrary to the supreme rule of scripture, or what 
ig at variance with sound reason and prudence, or 
favours the dictates of passion or fancy, discard it 
utterly as a vain and dangerous illusion. Indeed, 
there is all reason to conclude that the dreams of 
some ardent minds were first prompted and created 
by the ruling passion, and then stirred and impelled 
that passion itself into strenuous and confident 
action. Such, perhaps, were the dreams of Hanni- 
bal, prompting him to invade Italy, and of Timur, 
urging him on in his career of devastating war. 
These men, both when awake and in their slumbers, 
were under the influence of a restless ambition; it 
produced their visions, and then seized on them to 
stimulate and justify its own acts. 

“Thus, examples give great weight to the general 
rule, that it is usually most unsafe and unwarrant- 
able to act on such suggestions. When dreams 
are so extraordinary, and so linked with ensuing 
events as to be distinguished from the throng of 
those which are ‘vanities,’ they are mainly to be 
regarded in the light of corroborative enforcements 
to the great doctrine of God’s overruling providence 
and the dictates of his word. If there be a se- 
quence of events, whose undeniable accordance 
with your dream compels you to assign to it a pre- 
dictive or premonitory character, then take, thought- 
fully and thankfully, the privilege of this added 
confirmatory indication that a hidden but omniscient 
power governs our faculties and the events around 
us; suggests ideas and imagery to the mind; fore- 
sees and guides in wisdom the intricate and count- 
less diversities of human affairs.” 
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Tue following anecdote was related to me by a naval 
officer, at one time engaged in the search for the 
late Sir J. Franklin, and will serve to throw some 
light upon the powers of the white or Polar bear, 
(ursus maritimus.) Accustomed to see those crea- 
tures caged and cramped in the Zoological Gardens, 
with only a small pond to swim in, we can form no 
idea of the swiftness with which they move either 
on land or in the water. The great breadth, length, 
and flatness of their paws afford a large surface 
whereby to apply their immense muscular power in 
progression, and is admirably adapted to the yield- 
ing surface of*the snow, or to the safe passage over 
newly formed ice: were it not for this provision, the 
unwieldly weight of their bodies would be an in- 
surmountable obstacle in pursuing their prey. 
From the deck of one of the Arctic ships, a white 
bear was seen cautiously approaching from the 
southward over the uneven surface of land ice, 
stopping from time to time and raising his black- 
tipped muzzle to sniff the air. The bear’s sense of 
smelling is highly developed, the bones and mem- 
branes upon which the nerve of smell is spread 
being unusually large in proportion to his other 
organs of sense, and hence we find him trusting 
more to it than to sight. This is the cause of the 
peculiar attitude they assume when doubtful of 





objects beforethem. The head is thrown back, the 
nostrils dilated, the breath forcibly drawn in, and 
the body swayed from side to side. 

One of the officers snatched up his rifle and 
started alone to shoot the animal. In order to avoid 
being seen, he made a circuit to obtain the shelter 
of some elevated portions of ice, and by so doing 
was a considerable distance from the ships before 
he came within rifle-shot. Many officers had by 
this time come upon deck, and two of them, seeing 
their comrade single-handed, hastened to join him. 
Before they were many yards on their way, he fired. 
The white bear turned and dashed towards him at 
full gallop. There was no time to reload, and 
nothing left but to run for his life. Away he went 
over the floc-ice at a terrific pace, the bear after him, 
greatly infuriated from the slight wound he had 
received in the skin of the back. The sight from 
the ships was one of great anxiety, although the 
officer was one of the best runners in the vessel. 
The bear gained rapidly upon him. His two mess- 
mates, who had gone forth to make a diversion, also 
ran as fast as they could, with the hope of coming 
within rifle-shot before the victim should be over- 
powered. The suspense of the next few minutes was 
intense, and exclamations of “ Run, run for your life,” 
and “ God help poor P ,” were heard from many 
lips. ‘ Not the shadow ofa hope, unless Mr. C 
can pick the animal off at a few hundred yards with 
his rifle,” said an old quarter-master. Every eye is 
steadily fixed upon the chase, till at last the bear is 
within a few yards of P Now he is close, his 
ponderous paw is raised in theair. Crack went Mr. 
C——’s rifle, and the brute was arrested in his course 
for a moment, and the lower jaw of the animal, or 
rather the front part of it, is seen hanging down. 
The ball had taken effect, and at all events would 
prevent the use of his teeth; still, a blow from the 
fore paw would prove sufficient to destroy life if aimed 
at the head, and this is the point they attack in the 
seals, drawing the head backward and breaking the 
neck. ‘The bear now turned in his agony, and, see- 
ing his other antagonist, rushed towards him. <A 
deep breath was drawn by all the spectators, the 
relief was so great when the animal turned away 
from his breathless enemy. His new assailant was 
armed with a double-barrelled fowling-piece loaded 
with ball. The distance grows less between them, 
and no report as yet reaches the ear. About twenty- 
five yards, and still no report. Can his gun have 
missed fire? no; he is now coolly dropping upon 
one knee, and taking deliberate aim. Ah! there is 
the flash and now the report! the creature is down 
and has rolledover. Look, he is up again, but only 
raised upon his fore legs. Now the officer is going 
close to him; ah! there is another report, and the 
bear lies full length upon the floe-ice, incapable of 
further mischief. And now the three hunters mect 
over the body of their victim. “Ah man!” said 
P—, “I felt my heart knock against my ribs as 
if it would beat a hole there; for I began to think 
it was all over with me, when I could hear the bear’s 
snort, close at my heels. But for that shot of yours, 
C——, I should be in a poor case by this time.” 
From that period, an order was given that no one 
should leave the ships unarmed or alone. 
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The Polar bear is capable of getting a living even 
when blind, as the following anecdote will prove. 
A travelling party had encamped for rest." The men 
were all of them stowed away in their blanket bags, 
beneath the wolf-skin coverlet in their small tent. 
Suddenly a shock was given to their flimsy house, 
and presently down it came upon them with a great 
crash. In a moment they scrambled from beneath 
the coverings, and beheld a large white bear, quietly 
poking his nose amongst the articles upon the 
sledge. Not a moment was to be lost; an old 
bombardier of marine artillery dived beneath the 
fallen tent and brought out a loaded gun, and 
placing it close to the bear’s head, stretched him 
lifeless upon the ice. The party was much aston- 
ished at the animal’s standing inoffensively to be 
shot at. On examination he was found to he 
totally blind, from cataract in both eyes, and must 
for some time past have procured a living by scent 
alone. 

A sailor who belonged to the crew of a ship 
employed in the whale fishery, once undertook to 
attack a large Polar bear which he saw on the ice 
at a distance. It was in vain that his companions 
tried to persuade him to give up his design. He 
laid hold of a whale-lance, and approached the bear; 
the bear was, however, as brave as the sailor, and 
stood waiting for the attack. The sailor, seeing 
him so bold and powerful an animal, grew faint- 
hearted, and, after standing for some time motion- 
less, took to his heels. The bear pursued him, 
with monstrous strides, when the sailor dropped the 
whale-lance, his cap, and then his gloves, one after 
another, to prevent the bear from following him. 
Bruin examined the lance, tore the cap in pieces, 
and tossed the gloves over and over; but, not being 
satisfied with his spoil, he still pursued the sailor, 
whom he would, without doubt, have torn in pieces, 
had not the rest of the crew, seeing the danger 
of their companion, sallied forth to rescue him. 
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The affrighted sailor ran towards his comrades, who 
opened to him a passage, and then prepared to 
attack the bear. ‘The bear was, however, as pru- 
dent as he had proved himself to be brave; for, 
after surveying the force of his enemies, he effected 
an honourable retreat. The valiant sailor, who had 
fled before his courageous enemy, never stopped 
for a moment in his flight until he had reached the 
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boat, preferring to be laughed at for a coward, 
rather than remain to encounter a bear. Let the 
young remember that fool-hardiness is not real 
courage. 

The Polar bear of average length, when full 
grown, appears to vary from six feet to seven; there 
are, however, instances on record of a much greater 
magnitude; for example, the specimen in the 
British Museum, brought home by Sir J. Ross from 
one of his northern expeditions, measured seven 
feet eight inches, and its weight, after losing it 
is calculated thirty pounds of blood, was eleven 
hundred and thirty-one pounds; and another in- 
dividual is described by Captain Lyon as measur- 
ing eight feet seven inches and a half, its weight 
being sixteen hundred pounds. 

The first and most striking character of the 
polar bear, which distinguishes it to the eye of the 
non-scientific observer, is its colour, which is of a 
uniform white, with a tinge of straw-colour more 
or less prevailing. In its figure, though the limbs 
have the massive thickness peculiar to its race, 
there may be easily traced a striking distinction, 
referable, no doubt, to its almost aquatic mode of 
life. The contour of the body is elongated; the 
head flattened, with a straight profile; the muzzle 
broad, but the mouth peculiarly small. The neck, 
which forms a most remarkable feature, is continued 
twice as long and as thick, if not thicker, than the 
head, which is thus thrown out far from the shoul- 
ders, so as to give it a poking air. ‘The paws are 
of huge dimensions, and covered on the under side 
with coarse hair, whence it derives security in 
walking over the smooth and slippery ice. The 
fur is long and woolly, except about the head and 
neck, but of fine texture and considerable value. 

On the inhospitable shores where the Polar bear 
resides, there are no forests to shelter him in their 
recesses; he makes the margin of the sca or the 
craggy iceberg his home, and digs his lair in the 





snows of ages. His Labitat may be considered as 
bounded by the arctic circle, below which he does 
not willingly pass; the northern and western 
winds, however, often drift numbers on floating 
islands of ice to the coast of Siberia and the shores 
of Nova Zembla. On the northern coast of Ame- 
rica also, down to Hudson’s Bay, the present species 
is by no means uncommon, 
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